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A PLEA FOR SUBSTANTIALISM IN PSYCHOLOGY 


R. LOVEJOY’S courteous acceptance of my invitation to dis- 

cuss our difference of opinion regarding the nature of ‘‘tran- 
scendent reference,’’ and his expression of the hope that discussion 
will be fruitful, give me courage to continue a debate which thus 
far has led to no result.1. The question at issue between us is so im- 
portant, it is so necessary that epistemological dualists should agree 
upon a theory of reference, and so indispensable to the progress and 
good name of philosophy that the problem of cognition, which for 
ages has been a stumbling-block to philosophers and a source of 
discord, should be completely and correctly solved, that no efforts 
we can make to reach an understanding should be spared. 

Greatly to my surprise, the objections which I offered to Mr. 
Lovejoy’s account of reference have not gone home to him. Less to 
my surprise and more to my regret, his criticisms of my theory do 
not come home to me. He thinks that I do not address myself to 
the right question; seeks to explain how I come to hold this theory 
by suspecting that I am not a consistent epistemological dualist ; and 
supposes that my theory is not a theory of reference in general. I 
hope he will bear with me and not think me contentious if I say 
that he is mistaken in all three respects. He thinks that I do not 
answer the right question, because he has inadvertently stated the 
question in a way that implies his own answer to it. His statement 
is: ‘What is actually present to consciousness when the experience 
of ‘referring to’ an object as ‘real’ or ‘not given’ occurs?’’? This 
assumes that the referring, at the moment when it occurs, is ‘‘pres- 
ent to consciousness’’;* which I deny. I think that I stated the 
question more correctly and impartially when I said that the refer- 
ring must be ‘‘in some sense conscious or mental’’;* and one of 

1My former article, ‘‘The Missing Link in Epistemology,’’ appeared in 
this JournaL, Volume XXIX, (1932), pp. 673-687; it will be referred to here- 
after as ML. Mr. Lovejoy’s reply, ‘‘Dualism and the Paradox of Reference,’’ 


teferred to as DP, was in Volume XXX (1933), pp. 589-606. 

2 DP, p. 590. 

8Cf. his contribution to Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 
97, where he says: ‘‘The ‘intentional’ or referential quality of a given bit of 
content present now in my cognitive experience is itself an item in the same 
present experience.’’ 

4ML, p. 673. 
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my main objects in this rejoinder will be to show, as I failed to do 
with sufficient clearness before, that my theory does make it g0, 
Reference, in my view, is not something we are conscious of at the 
moment, but is involved in the being conscious. If this is true, 
the question is not ‘‘analytical or descriptive’’ of what is present 
to consciousness, as Mr. Lovejoy assumes, and his view that it is 
so is a theory. 
His theory, it will be recalled, is that we refer by contrasting 
he object with the datum and conceiving it as existing at a definite 
pei in space or in time; while mine is that we refer by mentally 
responding in a way that places it unambiguously at that point. 
We shall continue, I fear, to disagree about this matter unless 
we go back to the philosophical presuppositions on each side from 
which our two theories spring. Mr. Lovejoy has summarized my 
philosophy, in terms which are in large part correct: may I attempt 
to summarize his? He will correct me if I should misstate it. It 
will be found, I think, that I accept all his main positions, and that 
my philosophy consists simply in making additions to them—addi- 
tions, it is true, which require slight modifications in the way in 
which those positions are to be conceived. Even if we should not 
in the end agree, it will be interesting to trace our disagreement to 
its source and understand clearly why we disagree. 


I 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 


In his philosophy Mr. Lovejoy is an epistemological realist and 
dualist, a psychophysical dualist, and a temporalist. 

He regards data and other ‘‘contents’’ of consciousness as én- 
tities of a mental sort, and recognizes that they have being only by 
appearing: with this I agree. Sense-data are referred to real things 
which are physical, and which exist whether they appear or not; 
sense-data afford knowledge of the physical characters of these real 
things: again I agree. Human experience is in time—the past time 
known in memory was real, the future time thought of in expecta- 
tion will be real, but we live only in present time: once more I agree. 
Data and other ‘‘contents’’ have a different nature from that of 
physical existents: I assent also to this. The existents known in 
perception and in memory are never identical with the data through 
which they are known (epistemological dualism) : with this I fully 
and heartily agree. The mental entities above referred to, and the 
cerebral processes with which they are immediately connected, are 
distinct in their being and different in their nature (psychophysi- 


5 DP, p. 590. 
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cal dualism) : when ‘‘mental entities’’ are defined as Mr. Lovejoy 
defines them (viz., as data and other ‘‘contents,’’ considered in their 
immediate being), I agree also with this. 

Thus we appear to be both of us realists, epistemological and 
psychophysical dualists, and temporalists. How then do our two 
philosophies differ ? 

They differ because I add to the positions thus far mentioned, 
basing my additions on certain inferences from them and on cer- 
tain facts. 

The first inference is drawn from epistemological dualism. 
Since, in perception, only the sense-datum (with or without inter- 
preting ideas) is immediately given, and the real thing is known 
only in terms of it, I infer that the nature of the real thing, as it 
exists apart from perception, is in perception not known. Its 
physical characters, the arrangement of its parts in space and their 
sequence in time, are known, and we are right in assuming that 
they are known to some extent correctly; but its intrinsic nature is 
not known, and perception leaves this nature problematic. What 
has just been said applies not only to the nature of external things, 
but also to the nature of the brain: the nature of the real thing 
which we perceive in the form of a brain is, from the point of view 
of perception, problematic. 

I now proceed by reasoning from two facts. First, Mr. Lovejoy 
recognizes, as much as I do, that data and other ‘‘contents’’ of 
consciousness are closely connected with and somehow dependent 
on the brain. Secondly, he uses the phrase ‘‘ presence to conscious- 
ness.’’ I would point out that this phrase is tautological—since 
consciousness (awareness) and presence are the same thing; and 
that the correct phrase is, ‘‘presence to me’’—to the self. What 
data and ideas in general are present to is always an entire organ- 
ism or animal; just as it is only an entire organism or animal that 
can will. May it not be, then—this is the inference which I now 
draw—that that to which data appear, and which we perceive (not 
altogether incorrectly) in the form of a brain, is the self? By con- 
ceiving not merely data, but also the self to which they are given, 
as distinct from the brain as it really is, you unnecessarily double 
the real or existent at this point, and make the problem of the psy- 
chophysical relation insoluble; you can henceforth only say that 
consciousness ‘‘emerges,’’ inexplicably. By identifying the self 
with the real brain, you take a long step towards solving this prob- 
lem. 

I can understand how a clear and critical mind, accustomed to 
see differences with great sharpness, should hesitate to take this 
step, and should look with scepticism on the notion that the brain 
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‘‘generates’’ sense-data. But does it not obviously do so? Every 
time we awake from sleep, or a baby begins to be conscious, or when 
awareness first made its appearance in the race of animals, did not 
the brain (whose real nature may be the self) generate whatever 
data then became given? And if inanimate Nature could give 
birth, by what certainly appears to be a purely natural process, 
to seeing, thinking, and willing animals, is the hypothesis so abso- 
lutely inadmissible—since the real nature of what we perceive as 
matter is problematic—that she had in her de quoi faire ce notable 
résultat? Does philosophical sanity require that we should give up 
the hope of comprehending the world as one system? Far be it 
from me to suggest that inanimate things are really conscious, or 
are ‘‘mental’’ in the same sense in which data are mental: my 
thesis is only that they consist of a stuff out of which selves can be 
formed without miracle. 

In one word, I regard ‘‘mental’’ entities as derivative, and 
think it the business partly of scientific psychology, partly of the 
philosophy of mind, to derive them. 

This may seem an ambitious program. Yet Darwin succeeded, 
as some of us think, in explaining how new species can arise; Ruth- 
erford and his pupils are explaining how the more complex forms 
of matter arise out of the simpler, and are well on the way towards 
an explanation of their chemical properties; T. H. Morgan and his 
school are unravelling the mysteries of heredity ; Gowland Hopkins 
and other organic chemists are explaining mechanically many vital 
processes: and—since consciousness does in fact come out of matter 
—it is not beyond the bounds of possibility, or a notion to be sys- 
tematically frowned on, that its origin may yet prove explicable and 
‘‘mental’’ entities be derived. 

I have lately been reading a book by Professor Boring of Har- 
vard, The Physical Dimensions of Consciousness, which gives color 
to this possibility, and should in my opinion be read by all philoso- 
phers. While we metaphysicians have been discussing our abstract 
questions, experimental psychologists were busily at work investi- 
gating point after point in the constitution of data, explaining why 
quality, intensity, extension, and duration appear as they do, and 
establishing the fundamental propositions about the self on which 
a scientific psychology must rest. If Mr. Lovejoy will look into 
Professor Boring’s book, he will find, I think, that it bears out my 
evolutionary contentions in almost every point.® 

6 Though Professor Boring states his conclusions in different terms from 
those which I use, his view of the mind is essentially the same as mine. I will 
enumerate the points of agreement. He maintains (1) an identity theory of 


the relation of mind and body (pp. 16, 238); (2) a relational theory of con 
sciousness (pp. 222 ff.); (3) that the ultimate existents on which the relation 
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Now what I thus add—a substantial self, and its activity in gene- 
rating data—Mr. Lovejoy, rightly or wrongly, omits. It seems to 
me that the only real difference between his philosophy and mine, 
and the root of our disagreement about reference, lies in this psy- 


chological realm. I propose, therefore, to ask what exactly he means 
by ‘consciousness. ”’ 


II 


MEANINGS OF ‘‘CONSCIOUSNESS’’ 


There is no subject on which it is more important for the philoso- 
pher to be perfectly clear. Well was James Ward advised to call 
this ‘‘a sand-heap of a term’’; and Morris Cohen to protest against 
the vague use of the similar term ‘‘experience.’’ A little juggling 
with these crooked terms, and one can hold the most inept theories 
with an air of wisdom. I do not mean to suggest that Mr. Lovejoy 
juggles—he is too clear-headed and honest for that; but I think that 
he uses both terms incautiously, and I very much fear that, in the 
crucial question whether consciousness at the moment of its occur- 
rence is or is not given, he comes down on the wrong side of the fence. 

I will begin by drawing up a list of different things which it is 
possible to mean by ‘‘consciousness.’’ 

1, One may mean the activity of a simple and indivisible Soul. 
Modern psychologists, in the effort to have done with non-empirical 
entities and study only observable facts, banished this notion and 
founded a ‘‘psychology without a Soul.”’ 

2. They retained at first, and many philosophers still retain, the 
activity—that ‘‘impalpable inner flowing,’’ that ‘‘diaphanous’’ yet 
dimly perceptible awareness, distinct from data and contemplating 
them like an eye, or rather like the seeing of an eye, which James 
denied to be observable and explained otherwise. Thus arose a psy- 
chology without even (this sort of) ‘‘consciousness.’’ I will call 
this second meaning (supposedly) observable awareness. , 
of awareness depends are not given (p. 6); (4) that these existents are of the 
nature of sensation (p. 6); (5) that the meanings which they acquire are a 
matter of context, and that the context in question consists in response (p. 222) ; 
(6) that data are not real existents (p. 223); (7) that there is an elementary 
form of cognition, exemplified by the seeing, hearing, and touching of the lower 
animals, which is without memory or thought (p. 227). He does not, if I 
understand him rightly, use the kinesthetic sense of the response, as I do, to 
explain visual depth, or use the response itself to explain the unity of Gestalten, 
and mental organization in general; but his theory would, if I am not mistaken, 
be rendered more complete and many of his difficulties solved by doing so. In 
any case, his book gives to the view that data are psychologically generated the 
support of freshly ascertained facts. May I say what a satisfaction it is to 
find that psychologists have been doing such good work, and, as I am con- 
vinced, laying the foundations for the scientific philosophy of the future? 
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3. There remained only data of various kinds—sensible, imaginal, 
meanings qua given, relational—and processes, which are trains of 
data. But these have, as their common characteristic, a sort of 
immediate being, which may be distinguished from the particular 
characters given—from color, hardness, relations, meanings. This 
being may be compared to a menstruum in which pigments are dis- 
solved, or to the incandescence which gives temporary luminous 
being to the filament of an electric lamp. The pure empiricist seizes 
upon this observable being as that which he means by ‘‘experience”’ 
or ‘‘consciousness.’’ 

Note that, if one uses the term ‘‘consciousness’’ thus, while it is 
correct to speak of data as ‘‘present in consciousness,’’ it is incor- 
rect to speak of them as ‘‘present to consciousness’’—data, on this 
view, are not present to anything, they are simply present. The 
term ‘‘content’’ seems to have been invented for the express purpose 
of conveying this relation of being in consciousness so conceived. 

4. One may mean by ‘“‘consciousness,’’ as perhaps Whitehead 
does, the subsequent apprehension of data, by which we become 
aware of them as having been given—what James speaks of as the 
‘*effective’’ consciousness of them. This I will call after-awareness. 
If one uses the term ‘‘consciousness’’ in this sense, one must allow 
that, at the moment when the data were given, there was awareness 
of them—that is, they were given. 

5. One may mean by the term something observable, which is 
apt to be taken for awareness, but which really is not awareness 
itself, but only a superficial consequence or manifestation of it. 
When I see an object, I may become aware that I see it. If I do, 
my visual sense-datum becomes part of a larger datum including 
my body or self qua datum, and between the two parts of this larger 
datum I feel that there is a relation, which may be described as 
my having the visual sense-datum. The relation is partly one of 
dependence; for, if I shut my eyes or turn my head, I lose the visual 
sense-datum. It is also a relation of activity ; for I feel in my body 
or self muscular strains (due to the response of looking) and a 
heightening of tension which seems to have the effect of making the 
visual sense-datum clearly present. 

But all these observed facts, the seen object, the body or self, 
and the relation between them—this is the point which I ask the 
reader to note, and verify in his own experience—are given only in 
the form of data. The real thing, the real body or self, and the real 
relation between them, are not given, and in the nature of the case 
can not be given. Nothing is ever given except data. This is simply 
a rigorous application of epistemological dualism to cognition of 
awareness and cognition of the self. The appropriate name for what 
has been observed is therefore specious awareness. 
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6. It follows that real awareness, awareness at the moment when 
it occurs, is not observable. And that is only good sense, for how can 
a person who sees see also his seeing? The very notion is thauma- 
turgic. 

What does Mr. Lovejoy mean by ‘‘consciousness’’? In which of 
these six possible senses does he use the word? It is a ticklish 
matter to seek to determine another man’s view of anything so 
elusive, and I may easily go wrong. 

He distinguishes sharply between consciousness and ‘‘content,’’ 7 
and even goes so far as to say that ‘‘there is nothing more unlike 
consciousness than a sense-datum.’’*® On the other hand, he re- 
peatedly speaks of consciousness and ‘‘content’’ as together forming 
“experience,” that is, as both of them given at the moment.’ He 
assumes that not merely the object, but also the cognitive experi- 
ence of it, is at the moment cognized *°—an assumption essential to 
his theory of reference. Finally, he says that ‘‘in cognition .. . 
consciousness becomes, in Royce’s phrase, ‘self-representative’ ’’— 
and the context shows that he means, given to itself. 

The conclusion to which I seem forced, after carefully consid- 
ering these various passages, is that he means by ‘‘consciousness’’ 
the immediate being of the datum, but conceives this being as an 
awareness of the characters, and this awareness as aware of itself. 

Such a view, if it is really Mr. Lovejoy’s, involves a triple error. 
First, awareness is not aware of itself: for we are certainly often 
aware without being aware that we are aware. Secondly, the im- 
mediate being of the datum is not an awareness of the characters. 
Thirdly, though we are aware neither of our awareness nor of the 
self, yet, if we are aware of something, the self and its awareness 
must really be. 

The identification of consciousness with anything given—with 
anything we are conscious of—is surely a grave error. How can 
three such unlike things as what I am aware of, J who am aware, 
and my awareness, be crowded together into the single empirical 
fact, the datum with its immediate being? Or take wanting: how 

™He speaks of the ‘‘curious neglect to distinguish between -ings and 
“eds... . Even ‘consciousness’ tended to be confused with content, that which 
We are conscious of’’ (The Revolt against Dualism, p. 6). 

8 Revolt, p. 272. 

° DP, p. 591. 

10**Good and Bad Dualisms,’’ this JourNaL, Vol. XXIX (1932), p. 353. 

11 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 98. In truth conscious- 
ness is ‘‘self-representative’’ only (1) in the sense that it may sometimes (but 
does not always) contain a thought of itself, or (2) in the sense that a later 
state of the self may have after-awareness of an earlier state of the self; but 


met (3) in the sense that to be aware is eo ipso to be aware of one’s awareness— 
this is psychologically false. 
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can what I want, J who want it, and my mental nisus in wanting— 
three such dissimilar categories—be predicated of the one given 
fact? Mr. Lovejoy recognizes that data are inefficacious: how can 
I want my dinner efficaciously, if the self that wants is only a name 
for the being of the datum? If, on the contrary, there is a real 
self, quite distinct from all data, as my additions enable me to hold, 
the efficacy of its willing becomes intelligible. And, in that case, 
its awareness may be identical with the act by which it generates 
data. 

In any case, it seems clear that Mr. Lovejoy is a phenomenalist 
in his psychology. He has only data with their immediate being, 
and processes, which are (so far as actually given) trains of data, 
These two, for him, are all that is in any sense ‘‘mental.’’ And that 
is why he insists that data are ‘‘mental existents.’’ He then stresses 
the difference of nature between ‘‘mental existents’’ and physical 
things (oblivious of the fact that the nature of these is problematic) 
to such a point that the derivation of the former from the latter be- 
comes impossible. All he can say is that their relation is inexplicable, 
that consciousness is an ‘‘emergent.’’ 

Now data and physical things are indeed different in their nature, 
but the difference must not be conceived in such a way that genera- 
tion of data by the brain or self becomes unthinkable. Since data 
are in fact generated, and since their being is the only nature with 
which we are immediately acquainted, this being is the source from 
which the nature of the self, if it is to be known at all, must be 
learned. What, then, is this nature? 

It is the nature required in the self to make data present. The 
case is one for delicately accurate reasoning. It must be reasoning 
by the ‘‘physical method,’’ which uses physical relations as a key 
to mental relations. When once it is recognized that the self, in 
cognition, is related to the real thing as the cerebral event is related 
to the physical object outside the body, this physical relation becomes 
a paradigm for interpreting and correctly analysing the relation 
between the self and the thing it knows. Now (1) cognition is, 
physically, a use of received impressions as signs of what is present 
externally. (2) The impression, as a physical process or existent, 
is quite distinct from the significance which it thus acquires—from 
its transitive function as presenting. It follows that sensation is 
distinct from awareness—that sensation, in itself, is unaware. 

This notion of sensation as unaware, either of other things or 
of itself, as a state of mere feeling, will be ‘‘caviar to the general”; 
it will be quite indigestible and unintelligible, because we never have 
mentally to do with anything without being aware of it. And yet, 
when we are angry or hurt, it is not by being aware that we feel. 
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Any awareness of our state which we then have is ‘‘after-awareness.”’ 
I have now indicated the nature of which we were in search. 

The name I have been accustomed to employ for this nature is 
sentience—sentience and impulsion. It is the nature which the self 
has intrinsically, and apart from the transitive functions of know- 
ing and willing, which it owes to organization. Unorganized things 
will therefore not have these functions, but they will have the nature 
which, when they become organized, renders the functions possible. 
Electrons, moving about in space, are not pure impulsion, but have 
also sentience in them, and consist (partly at least) of it. There is 
no other nature known to us that can be attributed to them. If 
they hadn’t it, they could not, when organized, give birth to minds. 
Since physical science reveals truly the arrangement of the parts of 
things, sentience is spread out in space, flowing in time, and in- 
definitely divided. 

Do not try too hard to imagine sentience. The sentience, for 
instance, of which the white-hot interior of a star is composed is, 
I confess it, the thinnest of abstractions. Not for that reason shall 
I allow my grip to be loosened on the truth that the being of data 
is the source from which the nature of things must be learned.?* 


12The statement of this philosophy most likely to be convincing, and 
that by which I should wish it to be judged, will be found in an article, ‘‘L’Etre 
et le Devenir: Théses de Philosophie Naturelle,’’ which is to appear in the 


Recherches Philosophiques for 1934. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s summary of it (DP, pp. 600-601) is in large part correct, 
but some of his statements need amplification or elucidation to make them 
quite so, and one or two of them are incorrect. In (1) and (4) he speaks 
of it as the view that body and mind are ‘‘two aspects’’ of the same thing—an 
“outer aspect’’ and an ‘‘inner aspect.’’ The notion of a ‘‘double-aspect 
theory’’ arose at a time when the relation of mind and body was ill understood, 
and it was supposed that there were only two things whose relation required to 
be explained—cerebral events and ‘‘mental states.’’ These were supposed to 
be related as are the convex and concave sides of a shield—a very vague notion. 
In reality there are three things: data, the self, and the brain. I am not sure 
that Mr. Lovejoy realizes that I insert an existent, the self, between the 
actual data given to this self and the possible data, given to other persons, 
which are the appearing of this self in the form of a brain. The self is not 
an ‘‘aspect’’ of anything; it is a real existent, in the same world with external 
things, This makes the self efficacious, in willing and attending. Cerebral 
events, qua data, are an ‘‘aspect’’ of the self only in the sense that they are 
the form in which it appears to an external observer. (5) It is not ‘‘the move- 
ments’’ (of the eye-muscles) that ‘‘intend,’’ but intending is the selection 
by the self of a motor response so definite in its relations that it deals with 
that particular thing and no other, and therefore is directed upon or aimed at 
it, The self then means or refers to that thing; it is aware of something real. 
I will modify or add to Mr. Lovejoy’s other statements so as to make them 
quite correct. (6) ‘‘There may be no real thing’’ of the sort perceived ‘‘at 
the place into which they [our states of sentience] are projected.’’ ‘‘She... 
‘uses’ ’? her states, and the sense-data generated by their use ‘‘constitute the 
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With sentience as a premiss, the power of the self to generate 
data becomes intelligible. They arise by our using our states of 
feeling transitively. That is, we are born with an irresistible 
tendency to behave as if what is inside us were outside; all the life 
and brilliance of sensation therefore appears as an external datum. 
This exteriorization of the internal has long been known to physiolo- 
gists as ‘‘projection.’’ Another change involved in the generating 
of data is ‘‘simplification’’—that is, fusion of the fine parts of sen- 
tience (for sentience has as many fine parts as the cerebral process) 
into a relatively simple whole, which is the sole datum of attention. 
Our states can be used as signs only in large wholes, the parts dis- 
appearing because they can not be so used; the needs of living are 
the explanation of this. In generating data, the self ‘‘intuits’’ them: 
generation and intuition are different names for the same mental 
act. 

The real difference between Mr. Lovejoy’s philosophy and mine 
is that he is a phenomenalist or epistemological monist in his psy- 
chology ; while I, in my psychology, am an epistemological dualist 
or substantialist. This is the root of our disagreement about refer- 
ence. 

Substantialism in psychology unlocks some secrets which remain 
closed to phenomenalism. Mr. Lovejoy is an ardent epistemological 
dualist; but can he explain why datum and object are two? It is 
because, while the sensible picture is drawn by the action of the ob- 
ject, the canvas on which it is drawn, or rather painted, is supplied 
by the subject, the self. He recognizes that data are inefficacious: can 
he explain why this is so, and how in willing the self can neverthe- 
less be efficacious? It is because data are mere apparents, but the 
self is a real existent, in the same world with the external things on 
which it reacts. I can claim to be a more uncompromising epistemo- 
logical dualist than he is; for I apply this doctrine all round the 
. . . extra-corporal’’ and extra-mental thing as ‘‘presented to her.’’ (7) I 
wish Mr. Lovejoy would explain why there is ‘‘an enormous jump in the ex- 
planation here’’; I doubt if he has understood it. (8) The innocent sense in 
which I meant the passage here quoted will be explained in the next section. 

Professor Pratt, in this JourNAL, Volume XXX (1933), p. 675, ‘‘ finds it 
extremely difficult to see why’’ certain thinkers, among whom he mentions me, 
‘*should not be counted as speculative idealists.’’ I can only speak for my- 
self; but my philosophy is not idealism, because sentience possesses the cogni- 
tive function only when organized into animal bodies. I should describe it 
rather as a revised materialism—but materialism revised in a way that deprives 
it of its sting, of its grossness. To idealism it makes only the inevitable and 
just concession that the real is of such a nature that it can give birth to minds. 
It is a calumny on my view to suppose that I think that all reality is ‘‘ mental’ ’ 
in the sense of aware, or in the sense of forming a single self. I find it ex 


tremely difficult to make others see that there may be such a thing as sentience 
not possessing the transitive function of awareness. 
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circle, not only to knowledge of the external world, but also to 
knowledge of the self. 

The error of phenomenalism in psychology is exactly like its 
error in the theory of external perception: as, here, it identifies the 
existence of the object with the being of the sense-datum, so, there, 
it identifies the existence of the self with the being of data in gen- 
eral. It does not see that what I intuit, and J who intuit it, are dis- 
tinct. The ‘‘consciousness’’ which arises from the amalgamation of 
these two becomes a mental existent, alien in its nature to the world 
out of which it issues naturally.?* 

How extraordinarily difficult it is to state correctly the relation 
of the datum to the object! Why should it be assumed that its rela- 
tion to the self is any more easily statable—that you have only to 
take data, not qua revealing transcendent things, but in their im- 
mediate being, in order to have an accurate and final view of what 
consciousness is? There is extraordinary naiveness in the notion 
that consciousness is simple and ultimate, and that you need only 
look within you in order to perceive its nature. Consciousness is 
the most complex of things, the last product of evolution; electri- 
eal processes, hormones, blood-supply, oxygenation, instincts, past 
experience, present stimulation, reactive tendencies, sensations of 
the response, attention, whatever it is—all these are preconditions 
of those supposedly simple and ultimate data. Mr. Lovejoy has 
done yeoman’s service in combatting the errors of idealism and of 
neo-realism ; but his face has been turned too exclusively in this out- 
ward direction, and he has been relatively blind to what was passing 
meanwhile in himself. His idea of consciousness, if my account of 
it is correct, is insufficiently analytic. One needs to dwell on the 
nature of consciousness, to observe and ponder long, if one is to see 
that it is the sort of thing I have described, that the substantialist 
view of it fits the facts. 

Phenomenalism in psychology is a hydra, the greatest present 
enemy of sound philosophy. It is essential to progress that this 

13T am in the unique position of having been once a strenuous advocate of 
the view which I here denounce—see my article, ‘‘ Mr. James Ward and ‘ Modern’ 
Psychology,’’ Psychological Review for 1894, pp. 73 ff. Mr. Lovejoy will there 
find his own view clearly stated and argued for with all the entrain and con- 
viction of a beginner. I opposed what I called the ‘‘light theory’’ of awareness 
to Ward’s ‘‘eye theory’’—the meaning of these expressions will be evident—and 
supposed I was making a great advance. I thought I was getting rid of non- 
empirical entities. Only after years of reflection did I see that all real existents 
are, in one sense, non-empirical entities—that is, objects, not data. Substantial- 
ism now enables me to conjoin an ‘‘eye theory’’ of awareness with a ‘‘light 
theory’’ of the nature of the self. Thus James Ward was right (though he 


did not state his position very happily) and I was wrong. I owe him this late 
amende honorable. 
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ereature should be slain. The spear that slays him is the relation 
of awareness, rightly conceived. Experimental psychologists will 
have rendered a great service to philosophers if they show us how 
to wield effectually this spear. I do not abandon hope that Mr, 
Lovejoy will yet see his way to join the progressive, the scientific 
party. 


III 


Tue THEORIES OF REFERENCE 


These long preliminaries have been necessary to make clear the 
philosophical bases on which our two theories rest. I will now state 
my reasons for holding that, though the act of referring is not 
‘‘actually present to consciousness,’’ it is yet in a different sense 
‘‘eonscious or mental.’’ And I will take, for this purpose, the 
example of seeing an object. 

(1) You can not see without looking; but, if you look, you get 
sensations of the state of contraction of the optic muscles. These 
continue throughout the course of the seeing. The visual sense- 
datum is therefore generated out of a complex of visual and 
kinesthetic sensations. (2) The purpose of seeing is to take action 
(though it were only the continued looking). The sense-datum 
therefore accompanies a process in the entire sensori-motor tract 
from the eyes to the muscles. The critical event in this process is 
the selection of a motor part appropriate to the sensory part, and 
this selection is made in the centres. (3) Seeing is thus at once 
sensory and motor; it is not merely receptive, but just as truly 
active. (4) Looking unambiguously determines the real thing looked 
at as that which you see. But since the whole process described takes 
place in the self—whose nature is sentience and impulsion, organ- 
ized into an animal body—this determination is a mental reference. 

Thus, on my theory—and this is the point which I failed in my 
former article to make clear—it is not merely the kinesthetic sen- 
sations reporting the response that are mental, but the primary 
mental fact is the selection by the self of a movement with which 
to respond. This selection is the act of referring; the kinesthetic 
sensations only report the response after it has occurred. The 
selection is like the aiming of a gun; as William James says, ‘‘A 
feeling feels [he means knows] as a gun shoots.’’ Mr. Lovejoy and 
I agree that reference is a placing of the thing meant at a definite 
point in space or in time. Now, turning the eyes towards it places 
it in a certain direction; converging them places it parallactically 
at a certain distance; and accommodation places it by being neces- 
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sary to the sharpness of the image. These responses, however auto- 
matic, are yet an act of mine.'* 

Reference to an object is originally instinctive, being part of the 
innate equipment which goes with the possession of organs of sense; 
and it never ceases to be so. To show its instinctive nature, I chose 
the case of the cat who sees a mouse; not because I am particularly 
familiar with the mental processes of cats, but because it is bad 
method to reason from very complex cases when the simplest ones 
would show the relations of things much more clearly. Mr. Love- 
joy recognizes that the cat’s seeing is an instance of perception; but 
he will not admit that, in seeing, she refers her datum to the real 
mouse. He says: ‘‘There is, no doubt, a naive kind of perception in 
which not the dimmest notion of possible existents beyond and apart 
from the immediate content is present to consciousness. That the 
perceptions of cats consist wholly of this kind of thing I should think 
quite possible.’’ +> In other words, she is entirely wrapped up in her 
sense-datum, and unaware of the real mouse. This, surely, does 
grave injustice to the cat’s seeing. No one who has watched her 
play with a mouse, or noticed how accurately she judges distances 
in jumping down from a height, can doubt that her humble per- 
ceptions acquaint her with the real. Even the chick just out of 
the shell sees and mentally responds to the real grain of corn at 
which he pecks so successfully. If reference were not instinctive 
and innate, no animal with sense-organs could use them from the 
start, as he must in order to live.*® 

Mr. Lovejoy evidently supposes that intuition of a datum can 
occur without reference to an object; but this is an illusion. I wish 
now to point out how vitally these two functions are connected; the 
connection is such that neither of them can occur without the other. 
They are connected by the fact that reference to an object and intui- 
tion of a datum depend on the same response. The response which 
aims seeing so that it hits a particular real thing is also the re- 

14Mr. Lovejoy misunderstands me when he says (DP, p. 601) that it is 
‘‘the movements’’ (of the eye-muscles) that intend. What intends is the self 
when it ordains a movement, so chosen that it deals with that real thing and no 
other. The movement, when once it has been made, becomes ‘‘ actually present 
to consciousness’’ in the form of the muscular or kinesthetic element in the 
datum; but this element is (until our attention is turned upon the self) the 
given distance, it becomes present only after the movement has been made, and 


is therefore not the referring itself. 

15 DP, p. 603. 

16 Mr. Lovejoy should apply to the cat what he says of cognition in us: 
‘We can see beyond the fences . . . without jumping over the fences’? (DP, 
Pp. 593); if we could not, ‘‘our experience would not introduce us to a world, 
but only to ourselves’’ (ibid., p. 592). Thus, according to him, when the eat 


sees a mouse, her experience does not introduce her to a real mouse, but only 
to herself. 
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sponse which generates a datum showing that thing as at a certain 
distance. Hence indication, as I called reference in my former 
article, and intuition are inseparable; intuition of a datum is at the 
same time attribution of it to the real thing, or what I there called 
depiction. We never, in ordinary life, intuit a datum without at- 
tributing it to a real thing. The separation of these two, the isola- 
tion of intuition, is a fallacy which has done great mischief in 
epistemology. 

I tried to express this in a passage which Mr. Lovejoy has mis- 
understood, and which, I admit, was open to misconstruction : ‘‘ Even 
when the real thing appears falsely, as it often does, it is still the 
real thing, and not any ‘appearance’ or immediate object distinct 
from the real thing, which appears.’’1* This passage is, I think, 
the original source from which he drew his suspicion that I oe. 
casionally relapse from consistent epistemological dualism. What I 
meant to say was, that the datum in perception is not itself the ob- 
ject known, but is an appearing or manifestation of the real thing, 
and that essentially. I did not mean that datum and real thing 
become identical—how could this happen, if the real thing ‘‘ appears 
falsely’’? Misunderstanding here then led him to misinterpret two 
metaphors (he is quite right that metaphors in metaphysics are 
‘‘uysually reprehensible’’) by which I sought to express the mental 
hold which, by referring, the self obtains on the real thing. I said 
that the self ‘‘reaches’’ or ‘‘seizes’’ it. I did not mean by these words 
that the self captures the real thing and drags it inside conscious- 
ness, so that datum and object become one; I only meant that, by 
referring to the object, the self apprehends it as externally real. 
To refer to an object, surely, is in some sense to reach it in thought, 
to seize its existence mentally.1* 

As a preparation for discussing Mr. Lovejoy’s theory of refer- 
ence, I must now seek to make clear the difference which substantial- 
ism in psychology entails in the way in which the being of the datum 
is to be conceived. He, as a phenomenalist, conceives data as mental 
‘‘existents,’’ and thus ascribes to them a being independent of and 
not derivable from the existence of real things. But, if data are 
generated, and depend for their being on the act of generation—that 

17 Essays on the Natural Origin of the Mind, p. 27. In the passage as he 
quotes it the last two words, which are very necessary to the sense, have been 
accidentally omitted. 

18I do not say, as he suggests, that ‘‘here there is no breach’’ (DP, 
p. 602), or hold that sense-data and real things ever are identical; but only 
that the naive percipient (as distinguished from the reflective philosopher) 
identifies them, at least as to characters. Nor do I accept epistemological dual- 
ism ‘‘with reluctance’’ (ibid., p. 603), or ‘‘deviate at times’’ from it (p. 605), 
or transiently ‘‘relapse into naive realism’’ (p. 605): these suspicions all rest 
on misunderstanding. 
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is, on appearing—they are essentially apparents, not to be separated 
from that act and conceived as having existence independently of it. 
What is meant by calling them apparents may perhaps best be 
brought home by the instance of the bluish objects which are seen 
when we wear blue spectacles: these have no real existence, either 
externally or in the self, and are therefore pure phantasms.’® 

If data are apparents, then all their characters are apparent 
characters, and do not themselves characterize the real. It is gen- 
erally recognized that colors do not exist as such externally. But 
neither is intuited space identical with real space, or intuited time 
with real time. Both the time and the space of data are ‘‘specious.”’ 
They have indeed a relation to real space and time, in that they are 
protended by the state of the self and subtended by the real object; 
and a further relation, in that perceptive data reveal (more or less 
imperfectly) the space of the perceived object, and memorial data 
what happened at the time of the past event. 

A visual sense-datum has an internal space; but this space is 
identical neither with the real space of the object—for objects ap- 
pear smaller and smaller with distance—nor with the space of the 
state of the self to which the datum appears. The sense-datum has 
external relations to both these real spaces; it hangs, like a phantom, 
between the space of the subject and the space of the object. A 
visual sense-datum has also an internal time—for example, when it 
shows an object as moving or as continuing at rest. This internal 
time is not the real time during which the object moved or remained 
at rest, for that consisted of an indefinite number of successive parts, 
no two of which were real at once. The internal time is an ex- 
tremely simplified vision of this real time, it is ‘‘specious.’’ The 
times of sense-data are ‘‘specious presents,’’ showing in very simpli- 
fied form what occurred during the last fraction of a second. 

Now memorial data (many of them at least) are perceptual data 
reproduced and assigned by transcendent reference to the past. 
Their internal time is therefore equally specious. As a perceptual 
datum is not, strictly speaking, in any real place, so a memorial datum 
is not, strictly speaking, in any real time. It has only, like the 
perceptual datum, an external relation to real time: namely, that 

19It was a piece of genuine insight on Locke’s part to hit upon the word 
‘‘phantasm’’ as expressing the nature of the datum. He was the first great 
epistemological dualist; though, unfortunately, he in the same breath con- 
ceived the datum as an immediate object, declared the real to be ‘*something 
I know not what’’ (as if the datum did not describe it!), and so set epistemol- 
ogy going on the downward course which led to the idealism of Berkeley, the 
scepticism of Hume, and the agnosticism of Kant. Like so many of his 


successors down to our own day, Locke failed to see that it is the essential office 
of the datum to depict. 
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of depicting what happened in the real past time referred to. It 
hangs, phantom-like, between the past time of the event remembered 
and the present time of the state of the self. 

What has been said about the speciousness of data and their 
characters applies to all ‘‘contents’’ of consciousness: whether they 
be imaginal data—for these are residues left behind by the sensible 
ones; or data so vague that we have not even images of them—for 
of these the same is true; or conceived relations—for these are con- 
nections once given between sensible data, and only from these de- 
riving their authority. Data are thus seen to be an illusory addition, 
without substance and without efficacy, to the entire closed system 
of the real world. 

Now I come to Mr. Lovejoy’s theory of reference. The object 
of these long preliminaries has been to enable me to re-state my 
objections to it in such a way that their force will be felt. His 
theory is that we refer to an object, not by mentally responding as 
if there were one at a definite point in real space or real time, but 
by contrasting the object with the datum and conceiving it as exist- 
ing at that point. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the difference between this theory 
and mine, but should like to go with him as far as I can. We agree 
that the object is referred to by our placing it; but we differ as 
to the means by which this is done. A statement in his reply seems 
to indicate a further point of agreement. I did, as he suggests, 
suppose him to mean that ‘‘when I remember I am attending to 
two objects, have before me two sets of imaginal data’’ *°—or, at 
least, two things, the object and the datum, and their distinctness. I 
think I was justified in supposing this by his statements that ‘‘to 
remember is to be aware of a contrast between the image presented 
and the event recalled,’’ *4 and that there is here ‘‘an apprehended 
temporal distinction’’;** further, by his speaking of the conceptual 
schema as ‘‘an image of the Whole.’’ 23 How indeed could the rela- 
tion of past to present be ‘‘apprehended’’ unless there were two 
things, two terms, before the mind? JI am glad to find that we 
agree that there is but one thing attended to (of course, for both of 
us, there is a datum given and an object referred to) ; this brings our 
theories somewhat nearer together. But, if so, is it true that the 
distinction or contrast is apprehended, and not rather that the ob- 
ject is apprehended in a way that makes it in fact contrasted or 
distinct? It seems to me that only the latter view gives a true 
account of the simplest instances of memory and perception. 

20 DP, p. 596. 

21 Revolt, p. 305. 


22 DP, p. 596. 
23 Revolt, p. 321. 
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In memory the object is referred to as distant in time, and in 
perception it is referred to as distant in space. There is an analogy 
between these two sorts of distance, which may help us to analyse the 
experiences correctly. Now, surely, I may perceive an object as dis- 
tant in space without being explicitly aware of its distance as a rela- 
tion to my body, though such a relation is, of course, implied: may 
I not, by the same analogy, be aware of a past event as distant in 
time without being explicitly aware of its temporal distance as a 
relation between past and present? It seems to me that, in both 
cases, there is no awareness of a relation, but only the implication 
of one. And Mr. Lovejoy seems to me to be admitting this, and 
excluding his own view that we refer by contrasting, when he says 
that there is but one thing attended to.** 

In discussing the application of his theory to perception I must 
plead guilty of an error. I misrepresented his theory by attributing 
to him the view that ‘‘the place of the sense-datum is here, where 
my body is’’ (I did so hypothetically, asking to be corrected if my 
account of his theory was wrong) ;*° and for this I apologize. But 
may I explain why I did so? Since he regards the memorial datum 
as an existent in real time, I thought that, by the same analogy, he 
should regard the sense-datum as an existent in real space, and its 
place as here. I was trying to make his account of perception and 
his account of memory quite consistent with each other. If, on the 
contrary, the sense-datum is not in any real place, must he not, in 
order to make them consistent, take the analogy the other way about, 
and recognize that the memorial datum is not in real time? I know 
it is commonly held that ‘‘states of consciousness’’ are in time but 
not in space; but this is a deduction from phenomenalism in psy- 
chology, and not a result of very careful thinking. 

I will now re-state my objections to Mr. Lovejoy’s theory. It 
has a point of departure, the datum conceived as a present existent, 
and a means of referring, the conceptual schema—or, as he puts it, 
“‘a schema of relations of mutual existential externality.’’ *° 

1. In the case of memory, it is an essential premiss of the theory 

24 The antithesis between the now and the then is of the essence of memory, 
true: but not the consciousness of this antithesis. ‘‘A conceived or imputed 
by-goneness’’ (DP, p. 597): imputed, yes, but conceived, no. Yet the latter 
is Mr. Lovejoy’s view: ‘‘It is only when the distinction is in some degree 
present to consciousness that referential experience occurs’’ (ibid., p. 600). 
“‘Merely to perceive is not to be aware of a contrast between datum and 
cognoscendum. But merely to remember is to be aware of a contrast between 
the image presented and the event recalled’’ (Revolt, p. 305). 

25 ML, p. 680. 

26 ‘Good and Bad Dualisms, p. 353. 
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that the datum should be an existent in present time.” But this 
premiss is erroneous. Nothing which is ‘‘actually present to con- 
sciousness’’ is in real time. What is in real time is only the state 
of the self to which the datum is given. Thus Mr. Lovejoy loses his 
solid point of departure, his rov 7d. 

The datum, both as to immediate being and as to characters, is 
not real—it is only an apparent. It is not in present time, because 
it has no time except the internal time which it shows, and this time 
is past. It is the past moment or duration appearing. It appears 
now, but its appearing now does not appear. Further, reference 
precedes and is necessary to the formation of a memory-image. You 
can not have such an image at all unless you begin by referring to 
the past; and, if you do so, the only time of the datum is the past 
time which it shows. 

Mr. Lovejoy can suppose the datum to be an existent in present 
time because he identifies consciousness with the being of data, and, 
since this being is given with the datum, thinks that we are con- 
scious not only of the datum, but also of our consciousness of it. 
The datum thus becomes an existent, independently of its appearing 
to a self. The issue between us reduces to that between phenomenal- 
ism and substantialism in psychology. 

2. His means of referring is the conceived relation of past to 
present. But conceived relations are residues of relations once ac- 
tually experienced; and when they were experienced—e.g., the 
spatial relation between two objects, or the sequence of two events— 
it can not have been by our using a conceptual schema derived from 
the past, for the spatial relation was seen in the form of a relation 
between parts of the visual datum, the sequence was felt in the form 
of a relation between an imaginal and a sensible datum. Concepts 
are derived from percepts—not vice versa—and at the beginning of 
our experience we had no concepts to use, and yet saw spatial rela- 
tions and felt sequences. 

3. The theory attempts to refer data by means which are only 
data themselves. 

An epistemological dualist is obliged to make an absolute dis- 
tinction between data and objects. No datum ever is the object re- 
ferred to. This is true of sense-data, of imaginal or conceptual data, 
and of conceived relations between data. It is true of the conceived 
relational datum ‘‘the contrast between past and present,’’ or of 

27 Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 98: ‘*The memory- 
image exists as a present bit of reality now and at no other time.’’ In DP, 
p. 595, there is a slight misquotation from my former article which needs recti- 
fying: ‘‘the present antithesis’’ should read ‘‘the presented antithesis’’—the 


former would have been an admission on my part that the datum is in real 
present time. 
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the conceived relational datum ‘‘the reference of a presented datum 
to the past.’’ These are merely complex data, which require to be 
referred to their objects—the real contrast, the real reference—and 
which can not themselves do the referring. Each of these complex 
data contains the datum ‘‘the past’’ as one constituent. This datum 
is not the past itself; it can have to do with the real past only by 
being referred. Reference, clearly, must be an act quite distinct 
from any datum or any combination of data, it must be other than 
anything ‘‘actually present to consciousness.’’ 

What makes Mr. Lovejoy’s theory plausible to him is the fact 
that we can become reflectively conscious of reference after it has 
occurred, and have the complex datum ‘‘the contrast between past 
and present’’ or ‘‘the reference of a datum to an object’’ given to 
us. He confuses this reflective datum with the automatic referring 
which occurs in naive memory or naive perception. But the re- 
flective datum is only an idea of referring, it is not referring itself. 
The photograph of a camera pointed at an object is not that camera’s 
pointing; and you can not get the photograph without another 
camera, the pointing of which is not photographed. 

Referring to the real—such is my conclusion—is not an activity 
whose nature lies in being present to consciousness, but is part of 
the transitive function by which the self enters into relations with 
other things. It is like loving or hating or desiring, which are also 
transitive functions. As only an entire animal can love or hate or 
desire, so only an entire animal can mean or intend. Those are 
different sorts of mental nisus; meaning or intending is a sort of 
mental act, by which the self indicates unambiguously the particu- 
lar real thing with which it has to do. We can love or hate or desire 
without necessarily being aware that we do so; and, in the same way, 
we can refer to an object without being aware that we refer to it, 
or having this fact given to us as a datum. Cats and chicks refer, 
but do not know that they refer. 

Like loving, hating, desiring, the power of referring to the real 
is one with which every animal is born. It is originally automatic, 
and never ceases to be so, even in the most subtle human reflection. 
A man’s last thought is always unreflected on, and its referring 
automatic. 

How so clear a thinker as Mr. Lovejoy can fail to recognize that 
concepts are derived from percepts, that the child, like the young 
animal, originally sees, hears, and touches real things without inter- 
preting conceptually, and has to gather slowly the materials for 
forming a conceptual schema—how he ean fail to recognize this, and 
miss my point about existence (as distinguished from the idea of 
existence) not being a possible datum, I find it hard to understand. 
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And yet perhaps I do understand. His view that we refer by 
conceiving is a typical instance of the post-Kantian idealistic defini- 
tion of ‘‘knowledge.’’ When sensations were thought to be im- 
pressions not revealing real things independent of them, knowledge 
had to be re-defined as the use of ideas for apperceiving sense-data. 
There was no such thing as connaitre; there was only savoir. Now 
savoir is, in truth, the employment of knowledge which has been 
previously acquired. If we had not learned by vision, hearing, touch, 
and awareness of our own states the existence and relations of 
things, we should have no knowledge to employ. There are really 
these two different kinds of knowing; but knowing by sensible ex- 
perience is the original kind, and the source from which all that is 
known by conceptual thinking is derived. 

In closing this plea for substantialism in psychology, I wish to 
point out two merits of the theory, contributions it can make towards 
a solution of the problem of cognition, which are denied to phenome- 
nalism. 

1. The view that data are generated and real things referred to 
by the same sensori-motor process vitally connects the two functions 
of intuition and indication, in such a way that neither can occur 
without the other. Phenomenalism, on the contrary, isolates in- 
tuition from indication and supposes that it can occur by itself. The 
phenomenalist thus remains immersed in his ‘‘mental existents’’ and 
craving to transcend them; that he should be able to get out and 
know the real seems to him a ‘‘paradox.’’ If, however, real things 
are indicated by the same mental act by which data become given, 
he was out from the start, and it was a fallacy to imagine that he 
was ever merely in. Thus substantialism in psychology makes pos- 
sible a refutation of scepticism. 

2. The view that consciousness, with its indication of real things 
and depiction of them in the form of data, arises by a natural pro- 
cess out of the real world, and that this world, therefore, must con- 
tain all that is necessary for the explanation of its origin, both as 
regards characters given and as regards givenness, involves the con- 
sequence that the nature of the real is not unknowable. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that we know data, but do not know the real 
(though true that data in some respects over-simplify or even dis- 
tort the real) ; and adventurous to suppose that there are parts of 
the real which are inevitably hidden from knowledge. Thus sub- 
stantialism in psychology makes possible a refutation of agnosticism. 

Philosophers whose trust is in science should join in a vigorous 
effort to exterminate these fallacies, and drag epistemology out of 
the slough in which Berkeley, Hume, and Kant have left it. 

C. A. Strona. 


FIEso.e, ITALY. 
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Nature and Infe. Aurrep NortH WHITEHEAD. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1934. 46 pages. $.50. 

These two lectures constitute the clearest and most persuasive in- 
troduction to the ‘‘philosophy of organism’’ that Professor White- 
head has yet given us. The aim is not to present this cosmology 
itself, but rather first to indicate the basic deficiencies in the ‘‘ Hume- 
Newton modes of thought’’ which still stand in the way of its ac- 
ceptance, and second to emphasize ‘‘those aspects of the universe 
as experienced and of our modes of experiencing, which jointly lead 
to the more penetrating ways of understanding’’ (p. 10). 

The status of life in Nature is the key problem here. So long as 
‘‘Nature’’ is limited to the abstractions of traditional physics and 
‘“‘experience’’ to the deliverances of sense perception no adequate 
solution is possible. In his first lecture, therefore, Professor White- 
head criticizes ‘‘the concept of nature’’ in the terms which his 
earlier works have made familiar. We must not treat provisional 
abstractions as ultimate. We can not acquiesce in a ‘‘nature’’ which 
is ‘‘a self-sufficient, meaningless complex of facts (p. 6), especially 
since physics itself has abandoned this notion in favor of ‘‘ process 
conceived as a complex of activity with internal relations between 
its various factors’’ (p. 20). And we must seek, beyond the com- 
placent irrationalism of current positivism, a reasonable connection 
as a basis for observed correlations. Such wider understanding 
involves an appeal not only to the systematic relatedness and crea- 
tive advance of nature, but also to ‘‘life’’ and purpose. ‘‘ All ulti- 
mate reasons are in terms of aim at value’’ (p. 9). 

The second lecture outlines the notion of life in terms of which 
Professor Whitehead proposes to correct the abstractions of physical 
' science. ‘‘Life is the enjoyment of emotion, derived from the past 
and aimed at the future’’ (p. 44). Its characteristic features are 
self-enjoyment, creative activity, and subjective aim. Do we ob- 
serve in nature anything that corresponds to this description? The 
answer is in the affirmative, but only when ‘‘observation,’’ like ‘‘na- 
ture,’’ has been given a broader meaning. Sense perception will 
not suffice. But we are directly conscious of purpose as directing 
our own activities (p. 32), we experience the unity of mind and 
body in the derivation of emotion from bodily states (p. 36), and 
we have a ‘‘fundamental basic persuasion’’ of the derivation of 
present mental states from those immediately preceding (p. 37). 
These experiences provide basic facts on which epistemology must 
build, and when they are combined with an understandable account 
of recent science they suggest at once a fruitful philosophical hy- 
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pothesis—that ‘‘the energetic activity considered in physics is the 
emotional intensity entertained in life’’ (p. 46). 

Even those who entertain grave doubts as to the ultimate valid- 
ity of this hypothesis will appreciate the scope and insight of this 
masterly presentation. 


A. E. M. 


Determinism, Indeterminism, and Libertarianism. C. D. Broan. 
Cambridge: At the University Press. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1934. 48 pp. 

In this Inaugural Lecture the Knightsbridge Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge analyzes the relations 
between causality and obligability. He proves that the concept of 
voluntary determination or, as he terms it, secondary substitutabil- 
ity, makes no logical difference in the argument for indeterminism. 
The real issue is whether the cause of a particular ‘‘putting forth 
of effort’’ is itself another event or whether the cause is a substance, 
self, Law, Reason, or other form of non-occurrent cause. The be- 
lief in such non-occurrent causation he terms libertarianism and 
proves it to be prima facie untenable. The only other basis for the 
belief in categorical obligability is indeterminism, the possibility and 
intelligibility of accidents, or of occurrences which are ‘‘causal pro- 
genitors’’ and not merely the products of their ancestors; but few 
believers in categorical obligability are willing to rest their case on 
such ‘‘accidents.’’? Consequently Professor Broad concludes that 
‘‘it is highly probable that the notion of categorical obligability is a 
delusive notion.’’ Obligability, to have genuine application, must 
be ‘‘conditional obligability’’ and implies only conditional substi- 
tutability. 

This formal analysis of propositions involving ‘‘could’’ and 
‘‘ought’’ is very clarifying and proves quite conclusively what might 
have been anticipated a priori, namely, that only a negative con- 
clusion is possible from the attempt to derive obligation from free- 
dom. The fact that such analysis is not intended to throw light 
on the practical problems of scientific and moral responsibility is 
clear from the following incidental illustration: ‘‘We say: ‘The 
stone broke the window’. . . but it is quite evident that all such 
phrases are elliptical . . . [and] would be more fully expressed by 
the sentence: ‘The coming in contact of the moving stone with the 
window at a certain moment caused a process of disintegration to be 
begun in the window at that moment.’ ’’ It is obvious that anyone 
who has a moral or scientific interest in the cause of the broken 
window would never think of holding the ‘‘contact’’ responsible; 
he would look to the stone or to him who threw it, ellipsis or n0 
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ellipsis. It seems probable, therefore, that whatever may be true 
of propositions of obligation, judgments of obligation rest on other 
grounds than on retrospective obligability. H. W. S. 


Technics and Cwilization. Lewis Mumrorp. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1934. x+ 495 pp. $4.50. 


For every thousand persons who speak glibly of this ‘‘machine 
age’’ and its effects upon human existence, there is hardly one who 
knows more than a handful of facts about machines and their his- 
tory. Mr. Mumford has supplied a book much needed in English 
by writing an enlightening history of the machine, its use and its 
misuse, during the last thousand years. From most diverse sources, 
listed in an annotated bibliography, he has gathered data which 
should explode dozens of popular myths about the industrial revo- 
lution: it was not sudden; it was far from wholly British; it was an 
“upthrust into barbarism’’ almost universally hailed as a ‘‘humane 
and beneficial advance.”’ 

Mr. Mumford, a disciple of Patrick Geddes, in turn much influ- 
enced by Comte, adds a third stage, the eotechnic, prior to the two 
(paleotechnic and neotechnic) discerned by Geddes in man’s utili- 
zation of machines. His chapters on the centuries covered by this 
phase will come as a revelation to those who imagine that all ma- 
chines were somehow born from Watt’s tea-kettle. From the tenth 
century to about 1750, he argues, culture and technics were ‘‘rela- 
tively in harmony . . . both predominantly in the service of life.’’ 
Then came the new Dark Age of the paleotechnic era, when ‘‘man- 
kind behaved like a drunken heir on a spree.’’ The new riches of 
coal and iron were squandered upon military and commercial wars, 
while into the sky poured ‘‘atmospheric sewage’’ from countless 
factories, and profit, quantity, and speed became regarded as ideal 
values. From such horrors a Ruskin might well turn back longingly 
toward the eotechnic age; but with the coming of easily transmitted 
electric power, it became possible for man to go forward to neo- 
technics, the use of machines for life-enhancement by humane indi- 
viduals. The goods life, instead of the good life, however, is still 
with us; we still use ‘‘neotechnic means for paleotechnic ends.”’ 
But not for long. Mr. Mumford’s last two chapters contain a 
sketch of his present program for the subjugation of machinery to 
ideal ends. Many will challenge his conclusions; and a detailed 
review could pick quarrels with some of his more hasty interpre- 
tations. But none can dispute the fact that he has written an ex- 
traordinarily wide-ranging, sensitive, and provocative book about 
a subject upon which philosophers have so far shed but little light. 
Not many current volumes, despite the dreary title, are at once as 
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informative and stimulating. A long-needed ‘‘List of Inventions” 
by centuries, and some sixty excellent illustrations, add to its value. 
H. A. L. 


Johann Eduard Erdmann. HrrMAaNN GLOCKNER. Stuttgart: Fr, 
Frommanns (H. Kurtz). 1932. Pp. xx + 200. 


The author of this monograph, which appears as number XXX in 
Frommanns Klassiker der Philosophie series, has claims to be the 
most faithful and erudite living historian of German Hegelianism,. 
One senses that he feels a spiritual kinship with Johann Eduard 
Erdmann, who probably represents for all time the most complete 
combination of erudition in the history of philosophy with fidelity 
to the ideas of Hegel. The book is a small biography, presenting 
not only the development of Erdmann’s thought, but also a picture 
of his personality in his beautiful relation to his wife, in his pride 
as a virtuoso lecturer, and in his enjoyment, as an accomplished 
man of the world, of scientific and social contacts which extended 
beyond Germany and especially to Paris. 

Erdmann’s understanding of Hegel must be called reproductive 
rather than fundamentally creative. But, as Glockner shows, he 
transcended the Hegelian school’s understanding of the master in 
two respects. He tried in his historical works to present the He- 
gelian philosophy as the culmination of the development of western 
philosophy in a fuller and more detailed sense than anyone else had 
done. In his works on psychology he undertook to keep the Hegelian 
doctrine of mind and nature in rapport with current scientific de- 
velopments, particularly in biology and physiology. One wishes 
that the monograph were more explicit regarding his works on psy- 
chology. 

In my experience I have found that only Erdmann’s general 
Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, first published in 1865- 
1866 and translated into English in 1890, is well known to Ameri- 
ean scholars. In this work Erdmann enlarged on Hegel’s treatment 
of medieval philosophy and added a section on German philosophy 
from Hegel through Lotze. But he regarded the book as an ‘‘Out- 
line’’ for his students. It is not his magnum opus in the history of 
philosophy. The latter is his Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen 
Darstellung der Geschichte der newern Philosophie, 1834-1853. This 
work has not been translated into English. It undertakes to trace 
comprehensively the dialectic of modern philosophy from Descartes 
through Hegel. Both as a work of factual research and of sustained 
philosophical interpretation it is a unique achievement. But there 
is no denying that the limitations of its premises are also strikingly 
manifest. Even Glockner has to admit, in speaking of Erdmann’s 
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treatment of Schopenhauer and the later Schelling, that: ‘‘Neither 
Schopenhauer nor the later Schelling in his totality found a place 
in the Versuch. Should one regret it? Either of these personali- 
ties would have burst the frame of the work, had his deepest nature 
been brought into account. Like the great philosopher, so also the 
great historian of philosophy requires a certain onesidedness’”’ (p. 
152). Strange defense of a Hegelian! 


BB. &. FP. 


Der theoretische Weg Bradley’s: die Hauptgedanken der Wahr- 
heitsund Wirklichkettslehre des englischen Philosophen Francis 
Herbert Bradley (1846-1924). AprieN CuHappuis. Paris: Fir- 
min-Didot & Cie. 1934. 138 pp. 


This is a systematic, careful, and clear exposition of most of the 
more metaphysical parts of Bradley’s philosophy. Appearance and 
Reality is the only work by Bradley translated into German. But 
The Principles of Logic and Essays on Truth and Reality are like- 
wise extensively used in this study. 

In the preface the author states as his view that Bradley’s funda- 
mental principles remained unchanged after the publication of Ap- 
pearance and Reality, the later works merely carrying out more ex- 
plicitly and profoundly the positions already stated. Yet he adds 
that Bradley gave more attention in his later works to the stand- 
point of the finite centers of experience and consequently recognized 
more fully the latent scepticism of his position. 


S. P. L. 


Philosophy of Society. Papers read at the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, December 
28 and 29, 1933, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. CHarLEs A. Hart, 
editor. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 1934. xii + 203 pp. 
This volume is the product of a symposium. The most critical 

and informative paper is undoubtedly that of Paul Martin on ‘‘The 

Philosophy of Internationalism’’ which contains much of interest 

on the theory of nationalism as well. The three papers on capital- 

ism, communism, and fascism are slight; they reveal a sincere desire 
by Catholics to meet fascism and communism half-way, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt practically the whole way, while they climb rather 

noisily onto the anti-capitalism bandwagon. Clare Riedl gives a 

useful elementary exposition of St. Thomas’ social theory, with 

copious and judicious references. Jules A. Baisnée interprets the 
scholastic theory of value and Leo R. Ward attempts a critique of 
current value-theories (especially Perry’s), accusing most of them 
of verbalism (though the author admits incidentally that the Dewey- 
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Tugwell theory has the scholastic merit of beginning with the act 
of valuing instead of with the concept of value). Dean William T, 
Dillon writes a genial criticism of tendencies in the common law, and 
President J. J. Callahan philosophises on the stabilizing value of 
history. There are three papers on the family, education, and re. 
ligion. An able and useful contribution is Raymond A. MeGowan’s 
summary of the papal program for social reconstruction. 
H. W. S. 


Lectures on the Meaning of God in Modern Life. (Scripps College 
Papers, Number Five). Claremont, California: Scripps College. 
1933. 71 pp. 

A collection of four lectures by different authors, delivered at 
Seripps College on Sunday evenings in March, 1933. Lecture I; 
The Meaning of God for an Average Man, by John Whittier Darr, 
Professor of Religion, Scripps College. Lecture II: The Idea of 
God in Modern Politics, by Russell McCulloch Story, Professor of 
Political Science, Pomona College (an original and significant con- 
tribution to political science). Lecture III: The Ethical Signif- 
cance of the God Experience, by Theodore Gerald Soares, Professor 
of Ethics, California Institute of Technology. Lecture IV: God 
and Philosophical Thinking, by Hartley Burr Alexander, Professor 
of Philosophy, Scripps College (a stimulating argument for the 
thesis that ‘‘God is primarily a greatness of human experience, not 
an article of belief’’). 

R. 8. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 59° Année, Nos. 5 et 6. Les mathé- 
matiques et le divers: E. Meyerson. Notes sur La Repetition de 
Kierkegaard: R. Bespaloff. La vie esthétique et le probléme de la 
connaissance: C. Schuwer. La psychologie de l’acteur: P. Jacob- 
son. Movca, étude sur l’esthétique de Platon (suite): H. Perls. 
Sémiologie du sommeil: A. Tournay. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Fiuosoria ITauiaNA. Anno XV, Fase, 
I-II. Poesia e genio: G. Gentile. Alla riconquista dell’ Aristotele 
perduto: EZ. Bignone. L”‘Istruzione contro i Gesuiti’’ e il Cam 
panella: R. De Mattei. Il deismo inglese del Settecento: C. Motz 
Dentice di Accadia. I’idealismo concreto di P. Carabellese. Parte 
II*: Le Opere Maggiori: I. Baggio. Lo Stato, l’individuo e 1’ at 
tualismo: M. Federico Sciacca. 

Sopuia. Anno II, N. 1-2. Parmenide: Emilio Bodrero. Ricer 
che e studi sulla filosofia post-kantiana K. Chr. F. Krause: Antomo 
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Banfi. Varie forme dell’argomento ontologico: Gaetano Capone- 
Braga. Il tema agostiniano e il tema tomistico nella speculazione 
filosofica: Generoso Gallucct. la filosofia di Bernardino Varisco: 
Giulio Alliney. Arturo Schopenhauer e la mistica: Giuseppe Faggin. 
Samuel Clarke e il razionalismo inglese del secolo XVIII: Eugenio 
Garin. La religiosita di Goethe: Remo Fedt. Per una nuova in- 
terpretazione della Storia dell’Hegelianesimo in Italia: Siro Contrt. 
Sulla storia delle dottrine politiche della Grecia antica: Arturo 
Beccart. Filosofia e romanticismo: Michele Losacco. Storicismo 
attualista (seconda puntata): Carmelo Ottaviano. 

Les EtupEs PHILOSOPHIQUES. Septiéme Année, Nos. 3-4. Com- 
memoration du centenaire de Goethe.—Goethe et la religion: H. 
Meyer. Position du mystére ontologique et ses approches concrétes : 
Gabriel Marcel. la décadence de 1’ordre juridique latin: Gaston 
Morm. Spinoza homme libre: J. Segond. L’art comme méthode 
philosophique: Etienne Souriau. Défense et illustration de la ma- 
chine: Elie Faure. Lettres de MM. Maurice Blondel, Emile Brehier, 
Dr. Jasink, Arrigo Levasti, Th. Néal, Jean Rimaud. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES. Tome 
XXIII, No. 1. Le temps et l’Ame selon Aristote: A. J. Festugiére. 
Le défaut d’éloquence et le style oral de Saint Paul: HE. B. Allo. 
Thomisme et droit social: R. G. Renard. Potestas procurandi et 
dispensandi: C. Spicg. Résurrection et identité corporelle: EF. 
Hugueny. 

Jansen, Bernard: La Philosophie Religieuse de Kant. (Biblio- 
théque d’Histoire de la Philosophie.) Traduit et adapté de 1’Alle- 
mand par Pierre Chaillet. Paris: J. Vrin. 1934. 179 pp. 25 fr. 
(‘In the German edition the author added a theoretical and con- 
structive part to the historical part of his book. . . . He attempted 
there to show how scholasticism’s principles of a realistic and syn- 
thetic metaphysics offer a satisfactory reply to the epistemological 
problems propounded by Kant. This new French edition and adap- 
tation deliberately omits this section as too summary to meet all the 
difficulties adequately. . . . The first part itself has been changed. 
... In order to reply carefully to the many well-founded objec- 
tions by critics of the first German edition, the historical section 
has been expanded at certain important points, such as on belief, 
symbolism, and the relation between historic faith and rational 
faith. . . . This edition has been freed of useless digressions in the 
German work. . . . References to French works have been added 
to the German sources’’ [pp. 10-11].) 

D’Eschevannes, C.: Pasteur. Sa vie, sa foi, son cuvre. Docu- 
ments inédits. (Collection, ‘‘Je Séme.’’) Paris: P. Téqui. 1934. 
xii-+ 236 pp. 10 fr. 
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Lakhovsky, Georges: Le Racisme et 1’Orchestre Universel, 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1934. 153 pp. 15 fr. 

Mursell, James L.: Human Values in Music Education. New 
York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 1934. 388 pp. $2.40. 

Berraz, Manuel Augusto: Lo Bello y lo Bueno. A la Luz, Prin. 
cipalmente, de los Conceptos Fundamentales de la Filosofia Tomista, 
(Instituto de Filosofia, II.) Buenos Aires: Universidad de Buenos 
Aires Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 1933. 47 pp. 

Colle, Gaston: Le Divin Platon. (Publications de 1’Ecole des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Religieuses, 2° Série, No. 2.) Bruxelles: 
Ecole des Sciences Philosophique et Religieuses. 1934. 19 pp. 

Duplessy, Chanoine E.: Cours de Religion en forme de petits 
prones. Troisiéme Série. Les Sacrements 4 recevoir. (52 Lectures.) 


Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1932. Quatriéme edition. viii, pp. 323-485. 
6 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Publication Committee of the American Philosophical As. 
sociation has recently been enlarged. It is now made up of A. 0. 
Lovejoy, Chairman, E. A. Burtt, W. A. Hammond, D. H. Parker, 


and S. P. Lamprecht. The committee has also taken on an added 
function in connection with the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. It will review and report to the Council on requests for pub- 
lication assistance and rotograph service in the field of philosophy. 
Application for assistance in these matters will hereafter be made 
to or referred to the Publication Committee of the Association. 
For the Board of Officers of the American Philosophical 
Association, 


H. G. Townsenp, Sec’y. 





The 1934 meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will be held at the Washington Square branch 
of New York University, New York City, Thursday to Saturday, 
December 27 to 29. The forenoon session on Friday, December 28, 
will be devoted to a symposium by invited speakers on a subject 
connected with Social Philosophy. 





